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INTRODUCTION 

As  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  approaches,  police  departments  across  the 
Commonwealth  face  a  critical  juncture  in  the  formulation  of  a  law  enforcement  philosophy  able 
to  meet  the  challenges  associated  with  an  ever-changing  and  diverse  society.  In  most  large  cities, 
and  increasingly  in  many  smaller  municipalities,  police  officials  are  being  asked  to  do  more  with 
less  resources  at  their  disposal.  Severe  budget  constraints  coupled  with  a  range  of  social  and 
economic  problems  that  show  little  or  no  sign  of  diminishing  make  this  task  a  formidable  one. 
In  a  survey  jointly  conducted  by  the  authors  and  the  Attorney  General's  office  of  more  than  250 
police  departments  in  Massachusetts,  nearly  80  percent  of  the  departments  reported  reductions 
in  the  number  of  personnel  as  a  result  of  budget  constraints.  For  most  of  the  departments  these 
reductions  resulted  from  departmental  decisions  not  to  replace  officers  who  either  retired  or  left 
voluntarily  for  other  reasons.  In  focus  group  interviews,  police  chiefs  often  cited  open  positions 
that  cannot  be  filled;  training  that  cannot  be  provided;  and  the  postponement  of  much  needed 
equipment  and  technology  associated  with  policing. 

Table  1  provides  some  understanding  of  the  extent  of  changes  in  police  personnel  for 
Massachusetts  during  the  1987-1992  period.  The  data  indicate  that  50  percent  of  the  departments 
had  fewer  sworn  personnel  in  1992  as  compared  to  1987,  and  that  in  half  of  these  departments 
the  reductions  were  greater  than  10  percent.  Only  14  percent  (N=33)  of  the  departments 
actually  increased  the  numbers  of  sworn  personnel  during  the  period.  The  data  further  show  that 
personnel  decreases  are  concentrated  in  the  large-size  police  departments,  where  three-fourths 
of  the  departments  experienced  decreases  in  contrast  to  only  one-fifth  of  the  very  small  police 
departments.  Similar  trends  are  evident  for  1993  and  1994.  Recent  data  for  the  thirty  largest 
police  departments  in  the  Commonwealth  show  a  slight  but  continuing  decrease  (2.4  percent)  in. 
the  numbers  of  full-time  sworn  personnel  from  1992  -  1994.   Given  that  the  largest  police 
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departments  are  generally  associated  with  more  urbanized  areas  where  crime  rates  are  highest, 

the  impact  of  these  reductions  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  serious  crime  requires  watching. 

Table  1 
Personnel  Changes  by 
Size  of  Police  Department 
1989-1992 


Size  of  Personnel  Changes  (In  Percents) 


Department 

Numbers 

Increase 

Decrease 

No  Change 

Totals 

Very  SmaU  (1-9) 

51 

13.7 

19.6 

66.7 

100.0 

Small  (10-18) 

67 

11.9 

46.3 

41.8 

100.0 

Medium  (19-35) 

54 

18.5 

53.7 

27.8 

100.0 

Large  (36  +) 

62 

12.9 

75.8 

11.9 

100.0 

Totals 

234(» 

14.1 

50.0 

35.9 

100.0 

(1)  Does  not  include  24  departments  for  which  data  were  insufficient. 

Additionally,  the  extent  of  these  reductions  should  be  considered  within  the  context  of  the 
prospect  of  increased  revenues  in  the  future.  Projections  not  only  show  slow-growth  rates  for 
state  and  local  revenues,  but  according  to  the  Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Foundation,  real  revenue 
growth  will  be  on  the  order  of  only  one  or  two  percent  annually.  Coupled  with  the  likelihood 
that  there  will  be  minimal  increases  in  local  aid,  total  revenues  will  actually  decline  in  real  terms; 
the  fmal  result  being  that  local  governments  will  be  in  no  better  financial  position  than  they  were 
in  1992.  If  this  trend  continues  to  hold  true  in  the  years  ahead,  few  police  agencies  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  financial  resources  to  add  additional  police  officers  to  their  departments. 

The  pledge  of  more  police  as  a  result  of  the  recently  passed  Federal  Crime  Bill  may  hold 
more  promise  than  reality  in  terms  of  delivering  additional  police  personnel  to  these  local 
agencies.  While  public  reports  concerning  the  legislation  raise  the  promise  of  an  additional 
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100,000  police  officers  for  street  patrol,  many  officials  have  noted  that  because  the  legislation 
is  to  be  phased  over  a  six-year  period  the  actual  number  of  new  officers  likely  to  be  hired  will 
amount  to  only  20,000  -  30,000  officers.  One  reason  for  this  possibility  stems  from  the 
likelihood  that  many  local  agencies  may  choose  to  use  second  and  third-year  funding  to  support 
those  officers  hired  during  the  Crime  Bill's  first  year,  rather  than  hiring  additional  officers. 
There  are  additional  problems  for  communities  planning  to  use  this  funding  to  hire  police 
officers.  Because  the  legislation  requires  a  25  percent  match  for  all  federal  funds  received,  many 
communities  may  have  difficulty  in  providing  the  needed  funds.  A  final  problem  for  many 
communities  as  to  how  to  use  the  federal  support  relates  to  the  fact  that  funding  is  not  guaranteed 
beyond  the  original  six-year  period.  In  Massachusetts  a  number  of  communities  have  already 
indicated  that  they  do  not  plan  to  use  the  money  to  hire  new  officers  because  they  lack  the 
necessary  funding  to  maintain  additional  officers  beyond  the  life  of  the  federal  funds. 

To  meet  this  challenge  many  departments  are  currently  experimenting  with  a  wide  range 
of  policing  strategies  loosely  defined  as  "community  policing"  programs.  During  the  past  two 
years,  for  example,  additional  state  monies  have  been  provided  to  many  communities  to  establish 
community  policing  programs.  During  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Massachusetts  Governor's  Office 
awarded  grants  totalling  $5  million  dollars  to  34  communities  to  either  implement  or  supplement 
community  policing  programs  in  their  communities.  These  grants  ranged  in  size  from  $421,885 
for  the  City  of  Boston  to  $37,000  for  Braintree.  For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Governor's  Office 
increased  the  level  of  funds  to  more  than  1 1  million  dollars  for  community  policing  programs  in 
169  law  enforcement  agencies  located  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Most  of  the  spending  will 
be  targeted  to  18  cities  with  high  crime  rates,  with  Boston  receiving  1.9  million  under  the  1995 
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appropriation.  While  these  awards  are  substantial  in  terms  of  the  State  funds  committed,  they 
do  not  deal  with  the  issue  of  reduced  police  personnel  across  the  State.  Since  these  are  one-year 
state-funded  awards,  police  departments  are  unable  to  use  the  funds  to  employ  new  police 
officers,  as  this  would  result  in  state  funding  of  local  salaries,  a  policy  the  state  is  unwilling  to 
adopt. 

Further,  the  range  of  activities  identified  as  elements  of  individual  community  policing 
programs  is  incredibly  broad  including:  police  training,  the  development  of  neighborhood 
criminal  justice  teams,  crime  analysis  and  problem  identification,  expansion  of  existing  DARE 
programs,  expanded  patrol  in  high  crime  areas,  development  of  a  citizen  police  academy, 
development  of  youth  at  risk  programs,  opening  police  storefront  operations,  foot-patrol 
residential  security  surveys,  bicycle  patrol,  truancy  programs,  and  creation  of  a  community  police 
mobile  van.  The  sheer  number  and  variety  of  programs  not  only  highlights  the  lack  on  consensus 
as  to  what  constitutes  community  policing,  but,  further  suggests  that  for  the  most  part  community 
policing  remains  more  a  philosophy  than  an  articulated  set  of  strategies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lack  of  consensus  provides  an  opportunity  for  police  departments  to  establish  a  more  workable 
definition  of  community  policing,  incorporating  well-defined  strategies  which  link  together  the 
various  program  components  of  community  policing. 

The  view  that  community  policing  is  in  its  formative  stage  is  further  supported  by  data 
gathered  from  police  departments  across  Massachusetts.  Of  the  more  than  250  departments 
responding  to  the  survey,  sixty-five  percent  noted  they  did  not  have  community  policing  programs 
in  operation.  Because  many  of  these  departments  are  in  small  homogeneous  communities  where 
there  already  exists  a  strong  community  dimension  associated  with  police  efforts,  large-size 
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departments  were  separated  out  for  analysis.  Among  these  departments,  more  than  half  indicated 
they  either  had  some  elements  of  community  policing  in  operation  or  had  future  plans  to 
implement  such  programs.  Although  details  on  the  exact  nature  of  these  programs  are  not 
available,  the  fact  that  larger-size  departments  are  moving  in  this  direction  is  an  encouraging  sign 
for  the  state. 

As  community  policing  continues  to  unfold,  the  potential  participation  of  residents  in 
policing  efforts  signifies  a  fundamental  break  with  traditional  policing  where  a  more  reactive  style 
prevails.  The  move  toward  a  style  of  policing  embracing  a  philosophy  of  participatory 
democracy  is  not  without  significant  obstacles,  however.  Given  the  history  of  tension  and 
distrust  between  police  and  some  communities,  especially  communities  of  color,  there  is  likely 
to  be  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  any  suggestion  of  partnership  in 
solving  neighborhood  problems.  An  additional  barrier  to  community  f)olicing  involves  serious 
revenue  shortfalls  facing  most  large  municipal  governments.  In  the  current  economic  climate, 
public  officials  are  likely  to  give  serious  scrutiny  to  proposed  programs  calling  for  added 
resource  allocations.  Absent  adequate  and  appropriate  evidence  to  overcome  these  challenges, 
community  policing  programs  may  fall  victim  to  the  vagaries  of  budget  reductions  and  the 
growing  demands  by  municipal  governments  for  cost-effective  policies  and  procedures. 


CONCEPTUALIZING  COMMUNITY  POLICING:  A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  ANALYSIS 

Convinced  that  community  policing  offers  a  viable  alternative  to  traditional  policing,  the 
present  paper  endeavors  to  establish  a  model  for  assessing  and  evaluating  the  diverse  programs 
implemented  under  the  rubric  of  "community  policing."  The  need  for  evaluation  cannot  be 
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overstated.  The  evaluation  materials  that  do  exist  are  of  limited  use  due  to  the  paucity  of 
information  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  intervention  strategies  associated  with  community 
policing.  In  addressing  this  scarcity  of  evaluative  data  emphasis  is  directed  to  two  areas  of  need, 
each  viewed  as  critical  to  efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  art  and  science  of  community  policing. 
The  first  involves  the  need  to  establish  clear  and  shared  documentation  of  the  elements  around 
which  community  policing  programs  are  constructed;  the  second  involves  the  need  to  determine 
the  interrelationships  between  and  among  the  elements  of  community  policing  programs. 

To  meet  these  admittedly  difficult  objectives,  a  conceptual  framework  addressing  several 
variables  likely  to  effect  the  conceptualization,  design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of 
community  policing  is  presented.  The  framework  builds  upon  the  existing  literature  on 
community  policing  as  well  as  data  solicited  from  police  chiefs  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
an  attempt  to  understand  the  current  state  of  community  policing  in  Massachusetts  and  the  rest 
of  the  country,  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  every  police  department  in  Massachusetts  and  those 
in  the  40  largest  cities  in  the  United  States.  Returns  were  received  from  more  than  250 
departments  in  Massachusetts  and  34  police  departments  from  around  the  country.  Interest  was 
directed  toward  determining  factors  police  executives  view  as  important  in  establishing 
community  policing  programs;  the  criteria  departments  utilize  in  establishing  such  programs;  and 
whether  the  programs  were  implemented  city-wide,  or  restricted  to  certain  neighborhoods.  In 
both  surveys,  police  chiefs  described  what  they  considered  to  be  the  major  elements  and  barriers 
to  community  policing.  Selected  findings  from  the  large-city  survey  are  included  to  illustrate 
current  thinking  by  police  executives  as  to  the  direction  of  community  policing  in  the  United 
States. 
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In  view  of  the  persistent  levels  of  crime  and  unrest  in  many  of  the  large  urban  areas  of 
the  United  States,  the  move  toward  community  policing  is  both  welcome  and  understandable. 
Unable  to  significantly  impact  the  persistently  high  levels  of  crime  and  delinquency  through 
traditional  policing  policies,  an  increasing  number  of  police  departments  are  exploring  new  ways 
in  which  to  involve  community  residents  along  a  pro-active  continuum  of  activities.  In  our 
national  review  of  large  city  police  departments,  for  example,  29  or  85  percent  of  the  34 
departments  either  reported  having  a  community  policing  program  in  place  or  one  in  the  planning 
process.  Few  of  these  cities,  however,  have  long-established  programs,  most  commencing  within 
the  past  three  to  five  years.  The  brief  history  of  community  policing  is  also  reflected  in  the 
varied  meanings  attributed  to  community  policing  by  police  executives.  Several  view  it  as 
involving  neighborhood  foot  patrols  and  periodic  meetings  with  community  residents;  others,  as 
a  form  of  community  relations  and  outreach;  only  a  small  number  of  police  officials  envision 
community  residents  sharing  in  the  decision-making  processes  related  to  community  policing. 
The  data  from  the  national  survey  also  indicate  that  for  a  small  number  of  departments,  early 
reform  strategies  (team  policing,  foot  patrols,  community  relations)  have  simply  been  reclassified 
as  "community  policing."  For  the  vast  number  of  large  departments,  however,  much  more 
fundamental  changes  in  the  ways  in  which  police  respond  to  community  problems  are  currently 
underway. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  essential  for  police  chiefs  to  direct  appropriate  concern  to 
those  issues  likely  to  have  a  decided  impact  on  the  outcome  of  community  policing  programs. 
In  the  pages  below,  a  conceptual  framework  for  understanding  some  of  the  dynamics  associated 
with  community  policing  is  suggested.  Additionally,  we  include  an  evaluation  model  neither 
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bound  by  the  specific  interventions  that  are  utilized  by  the  police  department,  nor  the  character 
of  the  community  where  such  strategies  are  targeted.  The  framework  builds  upon  the  existing 
literature  on  community  policing  as  well  as  data  from  the  surveys  noted  above.  In  establishing 
this  framework,  we  were  guided  by  Herman  Goldstein's  view  that  community  policing  should 
include  programs  that  demonstrate  "...a  [police]  presence  in  the  community;  that  they  [police] 
are  easily  accessible,  frequently  visible,  and  caring  in  their  relationships  with  citizens"  (Goldstein 
1990). 

1.  The  External  Environment 

Figure  1  presents  a  framework  for  understanding  the  conceptualization,  design  and 
implementation  of  community  policing.  Additional  emphasis  is  placed  on  several  program 
elements  around  which  most  community  policing  programs  are  structured.  Taken  together,  these 
elements  provide  a  paradigm  for  the  collection  and  analyses  of  data  essential  to  the  evaluation 
of  community  p)olicing.  By  placing  the  evaluation  model  within  a  broader  framework  emphasis 
directed  to  the  importance  of  the  interactive  effects  of  the  external  and  internal  environments  on 
community  policing.  The  implementation  of  community  policing,  for  example,  may  be  effected 
more  by  structural  factors  of  a  state  or  national  character  over  which  police  administrators  and 
program  managers  have  little  control  than  by  those  of  a  local  nature.  The  continued  transition 
of  large  cities  from  manufacturing  to  service  economies;  the  outflow  of  manufacturing  and  retail 
jobs  to  suburban  malls  and  industrial  parks;  the  higher  than  average  rates  of  unemployment, 
especially  among  minority  youth;  the  growing  populations  of  homeless  and  those  in  the 
underclass  have  changed  the  character  and  milieu  of  many  American  cities  and  have  made 
modern  policing  more  challenging.  When  the  demands  of  community  residents  are  added  to 
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these  factors,  it  is  all  the  more  important  for  police  departments  to  address  pre-existing  socio- 
economic conditions  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  community  policing.  Police  policies 
to  deal  with  the  homeless,  for  example,  have  been  largely  unsuccessful  and  in  most  cases  result 
in  a  no-win  situation  for  police  officials.  Legislative  authority,  demographic  shifts  and  court- 
ordered  procedures  are  just  a  few  of  the  other  factors  effecting  police  departments  throughout 
the  country.  In  addition  to  these  agents  of  change,  annual  budgetary  struggles  will  continue  to 
provide  significant  challenges  to  the  operationalization  of  community  policing.  A  brief 
discussion  of  several  of  the  above  conditions  in  terms  of  their  potential  consequences  for 
community  policing  is  provided  below, 
(a)  Demographic  Shifts 

Throughout  Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  many  large  cities  have  undergone 
significant  changes  in  their  racial  and  ethnic  composition  during  the  past  decade.  Additionally, 
some  of  the  larger  cities  have  witnessed  both  the  gentrification  and  diversity  of  older 
neighborhoods.  These  changes  have  not  only  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  low-income 
families,  but  in  some  cities  have  led  to  significant  power  struggles  over  the  appropriate  use  of 
existing  housing  and  commercial  facilities.  While  police  departments  are  certainly  not  in  the 
position  to  control  demographic  shifts,  they  can  only  ignore  the  consequences  at  their  own  peril. 
Increased  demands  for  more  minority  representation  on  police  forces,  as  well  as  challenges  to 
existing  police  affirmative  action  programs  have  not  been  uncommon  in  cities  undergoing  rapid 
racial  and  ethnic  changes. 

These  changes  directly  impact  the  management  of  large  city  administrations,  including 
police  departments.  Implementing  community  policing  without  appropriate  consideration  of  the 
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racial  and  ethnic  demographics  in  the  community  will  likely  lead  to  failure,  or  at  best  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  minority  residents  to  participate  in  the  programs  any  concerted 
fashion.  When  racial  and  ethnic  conflicts  erupt  into  manifest  violence,  for  example,  police 
departments  are  expected  to  achieve  equilibrium  in  a  swift  and  judicious  manner.  Any  perception 
that  this  is  not  forthcoming  will  likely  result  in  severe  criticism  and  condemnation. 

(b)  Legislative  Mandates  and  Police  Procedures 

Police  practices  have  historically  been  subject  to  external  influences,  many  of  which  are 
beyond  their  control.  Significant  social  and  economic  shifts,  legislative  mandates,  court  decisions 
and  community  expectations  have  at  one  time  or  another  resulted  in  major  demands  and  pressures 
on  police  officers  and  departments.  During  the  past  two  decades,  for  instance,  legislative 
mandates  have  had  notable  effects  on  police  departments,  including  the  ways  in  which  they  must 
function  with  community  residents  and  the  public-at-large.  Police  departments  are  now  required 
to  deal  with  behavior  once  viewed  as  private,  and  for  which  a  "hands-off  policy  was 
commonplace.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  area  of  domestic  violence  where  the  growing 
political  power  of  women  has  resulted  in  major  legislative  changes  as  to  the  rights  of  women  who 
are  victims  of  domestic  abuse.  Today,  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  police  to  arrest  those 
engaging  in  domestic  violence  is  likely  to  result  in  public  criticism  by  advocacy  groups 
demanding  more  stringent  arrest  policies.  Even  where  there  exists  a  determined  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  police  to  comply  with  the  legislative  mandates,  police  efforts  may  be  constrained 
by  the  absence  of  resources  or  training  needed  for  successful  implementation. 

(c)  Budgetary  Constraints 

In  recent  years,  police  departments  throughout  Massachusetts  have  had  to  contend  with 
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major  budgetary  limits  and  reductions  in  the  numbers  of  personnel.  While  most  large  police 
chiefs  adhere  to  the  position  that  community  policing  should  be  a  city-wide  effort,  some 
departments  may  be  forced  to  target  their  programs  to  a  select  number  of  neighborhoods  until 
appropriate  resources  become  available.  These  targeted  programs  may,  however,  lead  to 
unintended  consequences  if  the  police  departments  are  not  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  entire 
community.  Neighborhoods  most  in  need  of  services  may  lose  out  to  those  whose  residents  are 
more  skilled  in  the  give-and-take  politics  common  to  most  large  city  governments. 

Inadequate  resources  also  impact  the  ability  of  police  departments  to  involve  other 
municipal  agencies  or  departments  in  developing  community  policing  strategies.  In  the  absence 
of  effective  linkages  to  service  agencies,  the  ability  of  community  policing  to  effectively  contain 
instances  of  public  disorder  may  be  seriously  hindered.  In  the  event  that  a  police  department  and 
community  reach  agreement  that  gang  activities  are  serious  disruptions  to  social  cohesion,  for 
example,  there  will  likely  be  a  need  for  youth  activities  programs  to  accompany  police 
intervention. 

(c)  The  Importance  of  Community 

As  community  policing  programs  have  grown  in  number,  there  has  been  renewed  interest 
in  understanding  the  relationship  between  community  characteristics  and  the  patterns  of  crime  and 
delinquency  that  manifest  themselves  in  particular  neighborhoods.  Building  upon  a  rich  tradition 
of  ecological  studies  in  sociology  and  criminology,  researchers  have  begun  to  focus  more  closely 
on  how  community  dynamics  affect  the  ability  of  residents  to  achieve  or  maintain  some  sense  of 
social  control,  and  thus,  a  sense  of  cohesion  within  the  public  realm  as  opposed  to  the  private 
spheres  of  life.  Since  it  is  the  public  realm  where  community  policing  must  function,  the  degree 
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of  social  cohesion  within  communities  and  neighborhoods  is  an  important  factor  to  consider  in 
planning  community  policing  strategies.  In  some  neighborhoods,  large  numbers  of  residents  may 
be  socially  and  physically  isolated  from  many  municipal  agencies  and  services  essential  to  some 
degree  of  cohesion  and  personal  safety.  Thus,  in  terms  of  family  disruption,  some  researchers 
have  noted  that  communities  with  high  divorce  rates  may  have  many  more  isolated  persons 
thereby  providing  more  vulnerable  targets  of  victimization.  While  there  is  little  the  police  can 
do  about  demographic  changes,  it  is  not  unrealistic  to  expect  police  to  address  the  linkage 
between  isolation  and  victimization.  If  through  varied  strategies,  police  are  able  to  decrease  the 
level  and  fear  of  personal  victimization,  resident  willingness  to  participate  in  activities  that 
support  social  control  within  the  public  realm  may  increase.  A  move  in  this  direction  will  help 
to  establish  a  more  positive  climate  for  community  policing  programs  that  are  co-productive  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  practice.  Seen  from  this  perspective  community  policing  programs  are  more  fluid 
that  static,  more  proactive  than  reactive. 

For  community  policing  to  be  successful  police  departments  must  be  especially  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  neighborhoods  vary  considerably  in  resident  expectations  of  police  services. 
Middle  class  neighborhoods  generally  are  more  willing  to  be  involved  in  crime  control  activities 
than  those  where  poverty  and  social  disorganization  prevail.  Establishing  anti-crime  strategies 
in  the  latter  kinds  of  neighborhoods  may  require  major  investment  of  resources  over  extended 
periods  of  time  before  any  evidence  of  success  is  forthcoming.  Further  difficulties  may  arise 
when  various  groups  of  associations  within  neighborhoods  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  which 
control  strategies  are  appropriate  to  the  problems  identified  as  disruptive  to  the  social  fabric  of 
the  neighborhood.  In  these  instances,  the  police  may  find  themselves  in  the  difficult  position  of 
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having  to  mediate  the  differences  that  prevail.  Failure  to  achieve  some  reasonable  resolution  may 
result  in  long-term  negative  consequences  for  community  policing  programs. 

In  focusing  on  inner-city  neighborhoods  with  high  levels  of  poverty,  one  should  not 
conclude  that  there  are  necessarily  high  levels  of  social  disorganization  in  these  areas.  A  good 
body  of  research  has  shown  that  even  in  slum  areas,  high  levels  of  social  cohesion  may  exist 
including  the  finding  that  gangs  and  street-corner  groups  may  actually  provide  a  stabilizing 
function  in  economically  depressed  slum-like  neighborhoods.  In  these  neighborhoods,  strategies 
aimed  at  providing  economically  rewarding  pro-social  activities  may  be  far  more  effective  in 
reducing  illegal  behavior  without  disrupting  the  sense  of  social  cohesion  around  which  behavior 
in  the  public  realm  is  oriented.  Obviously,  in  these  situations  police  departments  would  have  to 
involve  municipal  agencies  with  the  resources  necessary  to  establish  economic  incentives  for 
moving  residents  out  of  illegal  into  pro-social  activities.  By  moving  in  this  direction  law 
enforcement  will  be  acknowledging  that  community  policing  involves  more  than  a  contractual 
arrangement  with  community  residents.  It  also  includes  the  establishment  of  linkages  with  other 
municipal  agencies  whose  functions  lend  themselves  to  the  community  and  its  constituent 
neighborhoods. 

In  calling  upon  police  organizations  to  account  for  neighborhood  social  cohesion  in 
planning  for  community  policing,  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  need  to  establish  objective  standards 
for  classifying  neighborhoods  along  some  dimension  of  social  cohesion.  This  task,  however,  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Rather,  our  purpose  is  to  highlight  the  vital  role  of  community 
cohesion  in  establishing  effective  crime  control  policies.  Research  has  shown,  for  example,  that 
local  residents  provide  the  best  source  of  information  about  neighborhood  problems  of  concern 
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to  the  community.  While  police  bring  a  level  of  expertise  to  the  task  of  crime  analyses, 
neighborhood  residents  are  usually  far  more  proficient  in  identifying  potentially  disruptive 
behaviors.  Like  other  researchers,  we  believe  there  is  a  clear  need  for  police  organizations  to 
construct  strategies  in  terms  of  the  views  of  neighborhood  residents  as  to  which  behaviors  are 
appropriate  to  the  normative  standards  of  the  community.  This  observation  in  no  way  means 
all  neighborhood  residents  have  shared  values  or  beliefs.  Rather,  our  position  is  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  general  consensus  on  appropriate  public  behavior,  and  that  this  behavior  symbolizes 
a  level  of  social  cohesion  within  the  respective  community  or  neighborhood.  Finally,  because 
socially  cohesive  neighborhoods  may  be  more  alike  than  not,  it  should  be  possible  to  establish 
strategies  that  lend  themselves  to  evaluation  over  time,  even  while  it  will  be  difficult  to  establish 
a  policing  model  applicable  to  all  neighborhoods. 
2.  The  Internal  Environment 

In  addition  to  the  pre-existing  conditions  associated  with  the  external  environment, 
advocates  of  community  policing  must  factor  into  the  community-policing  equation  those  internal 
elements  around  which  pre-existing  law  enforcement  activities  are  generated.  Figure  1  includes 
several  elements  (police  styles,  political  environment,  administrative  goals,  technical  expertise) 
associated  with  police  departments  and  for  which  a  rich  array  of  research  exists.  These  elements 
are  briefly  described  below, 
(a)  Styles  of  Policing 

During  the  past  three  decades  a  number  of  researchers  have  documented  the  important 
roles  that  organization  and  style  of  policing  play  in  law  enforcement  activities.  Because 
individual  police  officers  have  wide  discretion  in  their  dealings  with  the  public,  the  style  of 
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policing  endorsed  by  the  organizational  norms  of  the  department  will  affect  the  range  of  police 
actions  and  rates  of  arrest  in  the  community.  Since  community  policing  envisions  the  active 
cooperation  of  residents  to  prevent  and  control  crime  and  disorder  within  the  community,  we  are 
likely  to  witness  major  changes  toward  a  service-oriented  style  of  policing  in  urban  departments 
over  the  next  decade. 

(b)  Political  Environment 

In  understanding  police  organizations,  there  is  little  doubt  that  police  behavior  is  affected 
in  some  fashion  by  the  political  culture  dominant  in  the  community.  Although  today's  police 
departments  are  recognized  as  being  more  professional  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  they  are  not 
immune  to  the  political  environment  in  which  they  function.  In  those  instances  where  political 
interference  or  favoritism  is  shown  toward  particular  neighborhoods,  however,  we  are  likely  to 
witness  widespread  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the  participating  officers,  and  an  attitude  of  "politics 
as  usual"  among  community  residents.  Under  these  conditions,  the  formation  of  a  working 
partnership  between  police  and  community  will  be  all  the  more  difficult .  Further,  in  the  absence 
of  any  partnership,  neither  party  is  likely  to  hold  itself  responsible  for  any  unresolved  public 
safety  issues. 

(c)  Administrative  Structure  and  Police  Expertise 

Other  elements  associated  with  police  organizations  include  departmental  specialization 
and  expertise,  and  the  centralization  of  decision-making  processes.  If  community  policing  is  to 
be  successful  it  seems  clear  that  the  delivery  and  selection  of  police  services  must  involve 
individual  officers  assigned  to  specific  areas  within  the  community  or  designated  neighborhood. 
The  permanent  assignment  to  neighborhoods  or  police  sectors  will  enable  individual  officers  to 
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become  familiar  with  the  social  and  physical  settings  that  characterize  the  neighborhoods  they  are 
assigned  to  patrol. 

The  fact  that  community  policing  programs  are  by  their  very  nature  pro-active  in  their 
response  to  criminal  activities  and  incivilities  disruptive  to  public  order  will  require  policing 
efforts  to  incorporate  a  whole  new  range  of  skills.  The  need  for  new  job  skills  for  community 
policing  will  be  an  important  element  in  determining  whether  the  programs  will  be  successful  or 
not.  Most  observers  of  community  policing  are  convinced  that  the  skills  needed  for  these 
programs  are  sufficiently  different  from  those  associated  with  traditional  policing  and,  therefore, 
require  changes  in  the  ways  in  which  officers  are  trained  and  supported  in  their  day-to-day 
activities  with  community  residents. 

Since  community  policing  involves  the  establishment  of  a  collective  response  to  identified 
problems  within  defined  geographic  areas,  intervention  strategies  must  be  based,  in  part,  on  what 
residents  in  partnership  with  police  can  accomplish.  Where  neighborhood  resources  are 
insufficient  to  effectively  impact  the  existing  problems,  community  policing  programs  must  look 
beyond  the  individual  officers  assigned  to  the  areas  for  appropriate  solutions.  In  these  instances, 
it  may  be  more  appropriate  for  community  police  officers  to  take  on  the  role  of  facilitator  or 
triage  officer  by  bringing  together  the  kinds  of  experts  or  agencies  experienced  in  dealing  with 
similar  problems  and  behavior. 

Boston's  recent  policy  initiated  by  the  Mayor's  office  requiring  city  agencies  to  give  high 
priority  to  police  officers  requesting  assistance  in  matters  and  issues  associated  with  neighborhood 
policing  is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction.  Because  traditional  police  and  city  administrations 
have  not  supported  police  as  facilitators  this  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  Further,  if  the  facilitative 
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role  is  to  be  successful,  community  police  officers  will  have  to  establish  follow-up  procedures 
for  assuring  community  residents  that  these  problems  are  being  addressed  in  an  appropriate 
fashion,  and  that  some  resolution  will  be  forthcoming.  The  trend  toward  cooperation  between 
police,  the  community,  public  and  private  agencies  signifies  an  important  shift  away  from 
traditional  police  strategies  which  have  been  largely  reactive  in  their  content .  In  moving  beyond 
traditional  law  enforcement,  it  is  our  view  that  interagency  cooperation  is  an  essential  ingredient 
to  the  success  of  community  policing. 

Although  each  of  the  above  mentioned  elements  is  critical  to  understanding  the  future 
direction  of  policing  in  the  United  States,  other  significant  difficulties  must  also  be  overcome  if 
community  policing  is  to  be  part  of  the  American  law  enforcement  landscape.  Confusion  over 
the  meaning  of  community  policing,  resistance  by  either  police  or  community  residents  to 
establishing  some  form  of  partnership  to  deal  with  crime  and  fear,  restricted  and/or  reduced 
revenues  for  municipalities,  as  well  as  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  police  all  figure  to  make 
community  policing  more  difficult  to  operationalize. 

Because  community  policing  is  best  envisioned  as  a  fluid  strategy  capable  of  adjusting  to 
the  unique  needs  and  problems  of  vastly  different  communities,  it  is  essential  for  police 
departments  to  establish  objective  measures  for  both  identifying  and  intervening  in  the  problems 
associated  with  their  respective  environments.  Given  the  everyday  contingencies  associated  with 
law  enforcement,  the  implementation  of  an  evaluation  model  approximating  the  classical 
experimental  design  seems  most  doubtful.  These  obstacles  do  not,  however,  lessen  the  need  for 
police  departments  to  establish  objective  assessments  of  their  operational  programs;  much  the 
opposite  is  demanded  if  we  are  to  advance  beyond  the  current  rhetoric  associated  with  community 
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policing. 

The  observation  that  police  organizations  and  communities  are  constantly  evolving  in 
response  to  changing  conditions  in  both  the  external  and  internal  environments  requires  that  the 
selection  of  strategies  be  flexible,  yet  rigorous  enough  to  produce  data  understandable  and  useful 
to  police  administrators  and  program  staff.  The  development  of  a  community-policing  model 
within  the  conceptual  framework  discussed  above  does  not  preclude  the  introduction  of  impact 
measures  when  more  stringent  data  analyses  are  desired  or  demanded.  In  fact,  it  should  facilitate 
this  process.  At  the  present  stage  of  community  policing,  however,  the  conditions  necessary  to 
yield  meaningful  impact  evaluations  are  difficult  to  establish,  and  few  community  policing 
programs  have  been  developed  sufficiently  to  expect  quantifiable  impact  data. 

The  model,  as  described  below,  was  originally  developed  for  evaluating  delinquency 
prevention  programs,  and  with  some  modifications  utilized  by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  to  evaluate  prevention  programs  nationwide.  The  process  data  demanded  by  the 
model  are  organized  around  a  paradigm  consisting  of  four  major  elements  associated  with  the 
design  and  implementation  of  community  policing  programs.  Each  of  these  elements  and  their 
sub-elements  are  briefly  described  below  (see  figure  2). 

(a)  Context  refers  to  the  set  of  conditions  and  assumptions  which  conceptually  and 
operationally  define  the  program's  distinctive  strategies.  Related  sub-elements  include  the 
organizational,  financial,  physical  and  theoretical  perspectives  underlying  the  community  policing 
programs.  Equally  important  are  the  program's  linkages  with  public  and  private  agencies,  as 
well  as  several  antecedent  characteristics  such  as  length  of  time  in  existence;  changes  in 
philosophy  since  program  commencement;  and  the  existence  of  training  programs  for  both  police 
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and  community  residents.  Within  "context,"  the  matter  of  fundamental  assumptions  represents 
an  area  requiring  special  attention  and  documentation.  Under  ideal  conditions,  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  a  program  should  define  the  bases  upon  which  the  targeted  audiences  are 
identified,  the  intervention  strategies  selected  and  implemented  by  program  managers,  and  the 
logic  and  procedures  which  are  to  be  employed  in  the  evaluation  itself.  Because  no  single 
program  will  be  able  to  articulate  and  document  the  fundamental  assumptions  underlying  the  full 
selection  of  community  policing  strategies,  the  focus  on  "context"  must  be  flexible  but  cognizant 
of  the  internal  linkages  with  the  elements  of  identification,  intervention  and  evaluation. 

(b)  Identification  describes  the  combination  of  procedures  and  criteria  by  which 
neighborhoods  and  problems  are  defined,  screened  and  selected  for  community  policing.  Key 
among  the  sub-elements  are  the  procedures  police  departments  use  to  both  select  and  involve 
residents  in  identifying  the  particular  kinds  of  problem  areas  that  should  be  targeted.  Absent  the 
involvement  of  community  residents,  police  officials  are  more  likely  to  target  behaviors  and 
problems  associated  with  official  crime  statistics,  rather  than  those  viewed  as  disruptive  by 
residents.  Evidence  of  this  policy  is  present  in  the  responses  by  police  chiefs  to  our  national 
survey.    For  large-city  police  chiefs  crime  rates  were  listed  as  the  most  important  data  in 
targeting  community  policing  programs.    The  existence  of  drugs,  gangs  and  availability  of 
firearms  were  also  considered  to  be  important  determinants.  Quite  unexpected  was  the  finding 
that  only  one-third  of  the  police  chiefs  listed  the  stability  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
neighborhoods  as  important  variables  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  community  policing. 

In  contrast  to  this  perspective,  the  present  report  argues  that  the  pre-existing  socio- 
economic conditions  (e.g.  unemployment  rates,  neighborhood  racial  composition,  business  and 
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commercial  density,  housing  stock,  etc.)  not  only  be  considered,  but  that  they  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  their  relationship  to  the  problems  being  addressed  by  the  community  policing.  In 
today's  large  cities,  racial  conflicts,  neighborhood  deterioration  and  high  rates  of  mobility  may 
have  more  far-reaching  implications  for  community  policing  than  "criminal"  activities  per  se. 

(c)  Intervention  refers  to  the  actual  activities  specifically  defined  and  engaged  in  by  the 
police  and  community  residents.  Of  critical  importance  is  the  process  by  which  residents  are 
included  in  the  decisions  associated  with  the  selection  of  program  strategies.  Programs  which 
are  entirely  relevant  to  cohesive  communities  may  be  inappropriate  to  communities  or 
neighborhoods  that  are  highly  disorganized  or  in  the  process  of  transition  or  decline.  During  the 
last  two  decades  most  large  cities  have  been  subjected  to  important  economic  and  cultural 
changes  that  raise  serious  doubts  about  the  existence  of  any  "uniformity  of  interests"  among 
residents.  In  acknowledging  the  diversity  of  community  interests,  community  policing  officials 
must  be  especially  careful  to  include  residents  that  are  not  only  knowledgeable  about  the 
problems  disruptive  to  the  community  or  neighborhood,  but  as  important,  able  to  provide 
insightful  suggestions  as  to  the  kinds  of  strategies  that  have  some  chance  of  being  successfully 
implemented. 

Additional  areas  of  concern  for  f)olice  executives  include  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
program  strategies;  whether  any  changes  have  been  incorporated  since  the  program's  inception; 
as  well  as  the  stated  reasons  for  these  changes.  In  documenting  the  conditions  under  which 
program  events  occur  over  time,  police  departments  will  be  able  to  determine  how  changes  in 
program  content  are  related  to  observed  attainment  of  program  goals.  Significant  factors  and 
changes  not  anticipated  when  program  strategies  are  designed  and  implemented  can  be  identified 
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and  accounted  for  in  the  evaluation  process. 

(d)  Evaluation  If  community  policing  is  to  be  successful,  police  administrators  must  be 
able  to  explain  both  its  successes  and  failures  in  terms  of  the  implications  for  program 
improvement.  With  this  as  a  goal,  program  managers  must  give  serious  consideration  to 
establishing  thorough  and  precise  documentation  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  and  program 
activities  associated  with  their  community  policing  programs.  Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  those  factors  beyond  the  control  of  program  staff,  but  which  may  positively  or  negatively 
influence  the  effects  of  the  intervention  strategies.  Other  areas  of  concern  involve  the 
formulation  and  documentation  of  quantifiable  success  criteria  and  objective,  unbiased 
interpretations  and  reporting  of  findings.  Finally,  special  consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
those  factors  which  limit  the  generalization  of  program  effects  to  other  communities  and 
neighborhoods.  The  ready  acceptance  of  program  strategies,  without  due  consideration  of  their 
applicability  may  lead  to  results  that  could  jeopardize  the  future  of  community  policing  as  the 
central  core  of  the  police  agency. 

Although  these  elements  can  be  individually  addressed,  the  relationships  that  exist  among 
the  elements  are  critical  to  determining  the  ways  in  which  particular  variables  will  influence 
program  outcomes.  Theoretically,  at  least,  community  policing  programs  should  have  high  levels 
of  internal  consistency  between  the  program  elements.  The  types  of  strategies  that  are 
developed  should  not  only  be  logically  related  to  the  program's  key  assumptions  and  objectives 
but  to  the  neighborhoods  and  problems  to  which  the  services  are  directed. 

Focusing  on  the  degree  of  congruity  between  program  elements  not  only  allows  for  a 
dynamic  analysis  of  the  internal  and  external  forces  impacting  on  the  program,  but  just  as 
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important,  it  maintains  the  focus  of  program  administrators  on  the  overall  program  objectives, 
and  provides  a  framework  for  examining  the  reasons  for  any  apparent  incongruities  that  manifest 
themselves  over  the  life  of  the  program.  In  recording  the  conditions  under  which  program  events 
occur  over  time,  the  model  allows  for  systematic  analysis  of  observed  program  goals  and 
objectives. 

Because  social  action  programs  like  community  policing  are  not  static,  the  ability  to 
measure  progress  is  much  more  difficult.  The  content  and  methods  of  community  policing  are 
likely  to  be  dynamic  and  complex  and  the  goals  and  objectives  may  need  to  be  transformed  in 
the  course  of  efforts  to  attain  them.  Even  some  of  the  basic  premises  underlying  the  program's 
operations  may  change  or  evolve  over  time.  To  overcome  the  problems  associated  with  the 
measurement  of  community  policing,  we  believe  the  above  model  provides  a  realistic  approach 
for  police  organizations  that,  by  definition,  are  continuously  subject  to  change  and  demands  from 
both  internal  and  external  sources. 
SUMMARY 

During  the  past  five  years,  Massachusetts  has  experienced  major  changes  in  the  areas  of 
law  enforcement  and  public  safety  as  a  result  of  budget  restrictions,  legislative  mandates  and 
continued  demographic  shifts.  In  many  departments  sworn  officers  and  civilian  employees  either 
have  been  let  go  or  their  positions  unfilled.  Already  overburdened  municipal  budgets,  limited 
real  growth  in  state  revenues,  and  unable  to  depend  upon  state  and  federal  grant  programs  as  a 
permanent  solution  to  these  funding  issues,  suggest  that  police  agencies  will  be  unable  to  hire 
additional  police  officers  in  the  upcoming  years.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  in  large  cities  across 
Massachusetts,  and  increasingly  in  smaller  municipalities,  major  efforts  aimed  at  police  reform 
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are  currently  taking  place  under  the  broad  umbrella  of  community  policing,  a  strategy  which  will 
require  additional  police  resources. 

It  is  also  increasingly  clear,  if  community  policing  is  to  become  effective  in  reducing 
crime  and  the  fear  of  crime,  these  programs  must  be  subjected  to  continuous  assessment.  Absent 
systematic  data  on  the  effects  community  policing  programs  have  on  the  levels  of  crime  and  fear, 
police  administrators  will  likely  encounter  increased  resistance  to  requests  for  new  and  expanded 
programs  of  a  similar  nature.  Just  as  important,  neighborhood  residents  may  become  less  active 
in  community  policing  programs  if  evidence  that  their  efforts  are  being  met  with  some  level  of 
success  is  lacking. 

The  present  paper  has  attempted  to  establish  the  kinds  of  data  police  departments  will  need 
to  make  community  policing  a  reality.  First  and  foremost,  police  administrators  must  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  pre-existing  conditions  within  the  external  and  internal  environments 
of  police  organizations  before  community  policing  is  implemented.  Police  departments  who 
ignore,  or  fail  to  consider  both  the  agents  of  change  and  community  dynamics  in  which  they 
operate  are  likely  to  establish  programs  resembling  traditional  policing  models,  rather  than  those 
called  for  under  community  policing.  Additionally  police  administrators  must  be  able  to 
document  any  changes  made  in  program  strategies  and  the  reasons  why  they  occurred.  The 
systematic  gathering  and  assessment  of  data  within  the  above  framework  will  provide  police 
administrators  with  an  understanding  of  the  complex  interaction  of  variables  associated  with  the 
social  and  behavioral  problems  they  are  being  asked  to  prevent,  reduce  or  resolve.  Because 
police  and  public  administrators  must  continually  respond  to  the  political  environments  in  which 
they  function,  the  demand  that  evaluation  be  a  high  priority  is  likely  to  be  resisted.  To  overcome 
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this  potential  resistance,  police  administrators  must  be  convinced  that  the  allocation  of  resources 
for  evaluation  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  administrative  decision-making  process. 

In  the  fmal  analysis,  however,  for  community  policing  to  be  successful  its  programs  must 
be  community  driven.  Police  must  work  closely  with  neighborhood  residents,  block  groups  and 
similar  associations  not  only  to  identify  the  problems  disruptive  to  the  community,  but  to  establish 
appropriate  deployment  patterns  and  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  problems  themselves.  In  this 
regard,  it  may  be  increasingly  necessary  for  municipalities  to  establish  varied  training  programs 
for  community  residents,  so  that  they  will  have  some  level  of  expertise  regarding  the  kinds  of 
activities  legally  and  financially  permissible  within  the  scope  of  community  policing.  Absent  a 
co-productive  effort  between  police  and  the  residents  of  the  community,  community  policing  is 
unlikely  to  have  any  success  in  controlling  those  behaviors  disruptive  to  the  social  fabric  of  the 
community  at  large. 
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1992 


The  Residential  Property  Tax  Exemption  in  Chelsea:  A  Report  to  the  Receiver  of 
Chelsea..  Joseph  R.  Barresi  with  the  assistance  of  Joseph  S.  Slaver  and  Raymond  G. 
Torto,  October  1992. 

Negotiating  the  Future:  A  Labor  Perspective  on  American  Business.  Barry  Bluestone  and 
Irving  Bluestone,  Basic  Books,  New  York,  New  York,  November  1992. 

Time  for  a  Change?  an  essay  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  Time  for  a  Change  by  Ted 
Frier  and  Larry  Overlan,  Lawrence  S.  DiCara,  December  1992. 

JFK:  Reckless  Youth.  Nigel  Hamilton.  Random  House,  New  York,  N.Y.,  November  1992. 

Reversing  Public  Opinion:  The  Defeat  of  the  Tax  Roll-Back  Petition  of  1990.  Marjorie 
Molloy  Malpiede,  November  1992. 

'Homelessness  in  Boston:  Vie  Media  Wake  Up. '  Ian  Menzies,  New  England  Journal  of 
Public  Policy.  Vol.  8.  No.  1.  Spring/Summer  1992. 
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Of  Course  It's  a  Good  Idea.  But  Do  We  Have  to  Pay  for  It?  or  Is  there  an  Auditor  in  the 
House?.  Morton  A.  Myers,  July  1992. 

It'll  Take  More  Than  a  Miracle:  Income  in  Single-Mother  Families  in  Massachusettr. 
1979-  1987.  Chris  Tilly  and  Randy  Albelda,  March  1992. 

A  Transcript  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  March  6,  1992,  Fifth  Annual  Seminar,  Rx  for 
Recovery:  Planned  Growth  in  a  Protected  Environment.  Seminar  arranged  by  Kathleen 
Foley  and  Ian  Menzies,  presented  by  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
UMass  Boston. 

1991 


Searching  for  a  UMass  President:  Transitions  and  Leaderships.  1970-1991.  Richard  A. 
Hogany,  Fall  1991. 

A  Transcript  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  April  5,  1991,  Fourth  Annual  Seminar,  Growth 
Management.  Land  Use.  Regionalism  and  the  Environment.  Seminar  presented  by  the 
John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  UMass  Boston. 

After  the  Honeymoon:  Conjugal  Bliss  or  Fiscal  Chaos?,  by  Joseph  S.Slavet  and 
Raymond  G.  Torto,  March  1991. 

1990 


After  the  Revolt:  A  Framework  for  Fiscal  Recovery,  by  Joseph  S.  Slavet  and  Raymond 
G.  Torto,  October  1990. 

After  the  Miracle:  A  Historv  and  Analysis  of  the  Massachusetts  Fiscal  Crisis,  analysis  by 
Joseph  S.  Slavet,  Raymond  G.  Torto,  Edmund  Beard  and  Louis  C.  DiNaiale,  May  1990. 

A  Transcript  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  March  27,  1990,  Seminar,  Land  Use:  Forgotten 
Key  to  Quality  of  Life.  Seminar  arranged  by  Kathleen  Foley  and  Ian  Menzies,  presented 
by  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  UMass  Boston. 

Biting  at  the  Grave:  The  Irish  Hunger  Strikes  and  the  Politics  of  Despair.  Padraig 
O'Malley,  Beacon  Press.  Boston,  1990. 

Child  Sexual  Abuse:  The  Initial  Effects.  B.  Gomes-Schwartz,  J.  Horowitz,  A.  Cardarelli, 
Sage  Publications,  Newbury  Park,  CA,  1990. 

Northern  Ireland:  Questions  of  Nuance.  Padraig  O'Malley,  February  1990. 
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"BnsTon  -  an  Urban  Policv  Prororvpe  or  a  Cominuin?  Urban  Policv  Prohlem."  Ian 
Menzies.  in  The  Future  of  National  Urban  Policy,  published  by  Duke  University  Press. 
1990,  edited  by  Marshall  Kaplan  and  Frank  James. 

South  Africa:  Moving  Toward  Democracy?  by  Padraig  O'Malley,  January  1990. 

Commonwealth's  Choice:  Results  From  The  Massachusetts  Public  Opinion  Survey. 
analysis  by:  Barry  Blues  tone.  Mary  Ellen  Colten  and  Thomas  Ferguson,  January  1990. 
1989 


The  AIDS  Epidemic.  Edited  by  Padraig  O'Malley,  Beacon  Press,  Boston,  1989. 

Taxes  In  Massachusetts:  Mvth  and  Reality,  by  Barry  Bluestone  and  Randy  Albeida,  April 
1989. 

JFK:  The  Education  of  a  President.  Nigel  Hamilton,  1989. 

A  Transcript  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  September  22,  1989,  Conference,  Southeastern 
Massachusetts:  Maintaining  Momentum.  Seminar  arranged  by  Kathleen  Foley  and  Ian 
Menzies,  presented  by  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  UMass  Boston. 

1988 


The  Great  U-Tum:  Corporate  Restructuring  and  the  Polarizing  of  America.  Bennett 
Harrison  and  Barry  Bluestone,  Basic  Books,  Inc. ,  New  York,  1988. 

"Child  Sexual  Abuse:  Factors  in  Family  Reporting,"  Alben  P.  Cardarelli,  National 
Institute  of  Justice  Repons.  May/June  1988. 

"Child  Sexual  Abuse  Victims  and  Their  Treatment,"  by  Beverly  Gomes-Schwartz  and 
Jonathan  Horowitz  with  Alben  P.  Cardarelli,  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C.,  July  1988. 

Ethnic  Boston:  A  Preliminary  Directory,  by  Will  Holton,  Bernard  M.  Kramer.  Patti  White, 
1988. 

A  Transcript  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  April  8,  1988,  Conference,  Southeastern 
Massachusetts:  The  Challenge  of  Growth  Seminar  arranged  by  Kathleen  Foley  and  Ian  ■ 
Menzies,  presented  by  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  UMass  Boston. 
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1987 


'Where's  Boston?, "  Ian  Menzies  in  Bostonia.  Vol.  61.  No.  5. 

New  Priorities  for  the  University.  Ernest  A.  Lynton  and  Sandra  E.  Elman,  San  Francisco, 
Jossey-Bass,  1987. 

Residential  Tax  Exemption  Policies:  Trends.  Impacts  and  Future  Options  for  Boston. 
Joseph  S.  Slaver  and  Raymond  G.  Tono,  McCormack  Institute,  January  1987. 

Background  Paper  on  Property  Taxation  in  Massachusetts,  Raymond  G.  Torro  and  Henry 
Raimondo,  Massachusetts  Special  Commission  on  Tax  Reform,  October  1986. 

■^published  also  as:  House  No.  5317:  The  Fourteenth  Interim  Report  of  the 
Special  Session  relative  to  Property  Taxation  in  the  Development  of  a  Tax  Reform 
Program  for  the  Commonwealth,  April  16,  1987. 

The  Reasons  for  Increasing  Wage  and  Salarv  Inequality.  1978  -  1984,  Barry  Bluestone, 
Chris  Tilly,  Bennett  Harrison,  McCormack  Institute,  February  1987. 

'State  Management  Systems:  The  Case  for  Internal  Controls, '  Joseph  A.  McHugh,  in 
New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy.  Vol.3,  No.  1,  Winter/Spring  1987. 

'Louis  Sullivan  Woke  Up  Here '  (re:  school  integration  and  gentrification  in  So.  End). 
Paul  Wright,  Massachusetts  Review.  Vol.  28,  No.  2,  Summer  1987. 

1986 


'Problems,  Challenges,  Change:  A  Global  Look  at  the  Revolution  of  Education,'  Ernest 
A.  Lynton,  Change.  Vol.  18,  No.  4,  July/August  1986. 

"Strengthening  the  Connection  Between  Campus  and  Business,'  Ernest  A.  Lynton,  Forum 
for  Liberal  Education.  Vol.,  8.  No.  3,  1986. 

The  Politics  Behind  the  Adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  Income  Tax.  Deborah  S.  Ecker, 
McCormack  Institute.  Spring  1986. 

'The  Marching  Season, "  Padraig  O'Malley,  in  The  Atlantic.  May  1986. 

'The  Anglo-Irish  Agreement. '  Padraig  O'Malley,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
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'Assessment  in  Career-Oriented  Education, '  Sandra  E.  Elman  and  Ernest  A.  Lynton,  in  C. 
Adelman,  ed.,  Assessment  in  American  Higher  Education.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  1986. 

"The  Library  of  America:  An  American  Pleiade, "  Paul  M.  Wright,  in  The  Antioch 
Review.  Vol.  44,  No.  4,  Fall  1986. 

"Designing  the  Curriculum  for  Academic  Effectiveness,"  Zelda  Gamson,  in  Academic 
Effectiveness:  Transforming  Colleges  and  Universities  for  the  1990' s.  Michael  D. 
Waggoner  et  ai,  eds.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  School  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan, 
1986.  ■ 

"An  Academic  Counter-Revolution:  The  Roots  of  the  Current  Movement  to  Reform 
Undergraduate  Education,"  Zelda  Gamson,  in  Educational  Policy. 

"Child  Sexual  Abuse  Victims  and  Their  Treatmem,"  A.  Cardarelli,  B.G.  Schwartz  and  J. 
Horowitz,  Office,  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C.,  1986. 

"Random  Observations  on  the  Role  of  the  Media  in  Covering  the  War  on  Poverty, "  Ian 
Menzies.  in  The  Great  Society  and  Its  Legacy:  Twenty  Years  of  U.S.  Social  Policy.  M. 
Kaplan  and  P.  Cuciti,  eds. ,  Duke  University  Press. 

"Regionalism:  The  Next  Step, '  Ian  Menzies  in  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy.  Vol 
2,  No.  1,  Winter/Spring  1986. 

"Self  Portrait:  The  McCormack  Institute, "  Betsy  Anne  Youngholm,  in  Urban  Resources. 
Vol.  3,  No.  I,  June  1986. 

1985 


"Rewarding  Professional  Activity. "  Ernest  A.  Lynton  with  Sandra  E.  Elman  and  Sue  Marx 
Smock,  Thought  and  Action.  Vol.  1.  No.  1,  1985. 

"The  Pause  that  Refreshes:  Handling  the  Interrupted  Education, '  Ernest  A.  Lynton, 
Educational  Record.  Vol.  67,  No.  I,  Winter  1985. 

"Interdisciplinarity:  Rationales  and  Criteria  of  Assessment. "  Ernest  A.  Lynton  in 
Interdisciplinaritv  Revisited.  Stockholm,  Liber  Foerlag,  1985. 
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'Honoring  Experience:  Liberal  Education  for  the  Eighties, '  Zelda  Gamson,  in  Forum  for 
Honors.  1985. 

"Imroducrion, "  Zelda  Gamson,  in  Contexts  for  Learning:  The  Maior  Sectors  of  American 
Higher  Education.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Institute  of 
Education.  1985. 

"Professional  Service  and  Faculty  Rewards:  Toward  an  Integrated  Structure,"  Sandra  E. 
Elman  and  Sue  Marx  Smock,  NASULGC.  Washington,  D.C.,  1985. 

Boston's  Recurring  Crises:  Three  Decades  of  Fiscal  Policy.  Joseph  S.  Slavet  and 
Raymond  G.  Torto,  McCormack  Institute,  June  1985. 

Private  Banks  and  Public  Monev:  An  Analysis  of  the  Design  and  Implementation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Linked  Deposit  Program.  James  T.  Campen,  McCormack  Institute,  Winter 
1985. 

Public  Policy  and  the  Missing  Link:  A  Progress  Report  on  the  Design  and  Implementation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Linked  Deposit  Program.  James  T.  Campen,  McCormack  Institute, 
December  1985. 

'Here's  Boston"  (review  essay  of  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  Common  Ground:  A  Turbulent 
Decade  in  the  Lives  of  Three  Boston  Families).  Paul  Wright  in  Boston  Review.  November 
1985. 

John  W.  McCormack.  Paul  M.  Wright,  Number  3  UMass/Boston  Occasional  Papers, 
University  of  Massachusetts  Boston,  April  1985.* 

*Paul  Wright  is  currendy  working  on  a  biography  of  John  W.  McCormack. 
1984 


The  Missing  Connection  Between  Business  and  the  Universities.  Ernest  A.  Lynton,  New 
York,  ACE/Macmillan,  1984. 

The  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource  Center:  An  Analysis  of  Promise  and 
Outcome.  Joseph  S.  Slavet.  The  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau,  June  1984. 

Urban  Distress.  Educational  Equity,  and  Local  Governance:  State  Level  Policy 
Implication  of  Proposition  2-1/2  in  Massachusetts.  Edward  P.  Morgan,  McCormack 
Institute,  September  1984. 
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1983 


"772^  Economic  Impact  of  Higher  Education, "  Ernest  A.  Lynton,  Journal  of  Higher 
Education.  Vol.  54,  No.  6,  pp.  693-708,  November-December  1983. 

'Reexamining  the  Role  of  the  University—A  Crisis  of  Purposes, '  Ernest  A.  Lymon, 
Change.  Vol.  15,  18,  October  1983. 

"Higher  Education's  Role  in  Fostering  Employee  Education, "  Ernest  A.  Lymon, 
Educational  Record.  Fall  1983. 

'Occupational  Maintenance:  Recurrent  Education  to  Maintain  Occupational  Effectiveness, ' 
Ernest  A.  Lymon,  GAEL  News.  7.  September  and  October  1983. 

"University-Industry  Relationships  in  Technology  Transfer.  Personnel  Exchange  and 
Professional  Education, "  Ernest  A.  Lymon,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  OECD  Innovation 
Exchange  Seminar.  Karlsruhe,  University  ofKarlshe,  1983. 

Boston's  Fiscal  Future:  Prognosis  and  Policv  Options  for  1984  to  1986.  Joseph  S.  Slavet 
and  Raymond  G.  Torto,  McCormack  Institute,  October  1983. 

Massachusetts  Property  Revaluation:  Taxpayer's  Rights  and  Legal  Procedures.  Raymond 
G.  Torto,  D.  Franklin  and  T.  Jankowski,  Butterworth  Legal  Publishers,  1983. 

Housing  Issues  in  Boston.  Guidelines  for  Options  and  Strategies.  Joseph  S.  Slavet, 
McCormack  Instit  jre,  December  1983. 

New  Directions  :     GDBG  Housing  Policies  and  Programs.  Joseph  S.  Slavet,  The  Boston 
Urban  Observator  ,  April  1983. 

Housing  Issues  in  Boston:  Guidelines  for  New  Policy  and  Program  Perspectives.  Joseph 
S.  Slavet,  The  Boston  Committee,  March  1983. 

Some  Key  Issues  Facing  Boston's  Public  Schools  in  1984.  Robert  A.  Dernier,  McCormack 
Institute,  November  1983. 

Public  Education  in  Boston.  Joseph  Marr  Cronin,  McCormack  Institute,  November  1983. 


The  Uncivil  Wars:  Ireland  Todav.  Padraig  O'Malley,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
1983,  Blackstaff  Press,  London,  Dublin  and  Belfast,  1983. 
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